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200 Reviews of Books 

few hundred copies at five dollars a volume instead of several thousand 
copies at two dollars a volume. The two markets are apparently so dis- 
similar that special provision should be made for supplying the American, 
especially when a book like Sir Spencer Walpole's is fitted for a large 
audience. 

William Roscoe Thayer. 

Abraham Lincoln and his Presidency. By Joseph Hartwell Bar- 
rett, LL.D. (Cincinnati : The Robert Clarke Company. 
1904. Two vols., pp. xi, 379; vii, 411.) 

The author of these volumes wrote the biography of Lincoln used for 
campaign purposes in i860. He has been studying his subject more or 
less ever since. He saw Lincoln on various occasions and knew a num- 
ber of his friends. One might expect, therefore, both of the elements 
of a good biography : contributions to our specific knowledge of the hero, 
and a distinct personal impression of him. The volumes give us neither- 
They have added no facts, which is excusable, after the thorough glean- 
ing that has been made, and they are remarkable for their failure to evoke 
the personality, whether as private individual, orator, diplomat, father, 
husband, boy, or man. A biographer need not be an artist to put into 
his papers a living being. Herndon did it for Lincoln, probably, more 
vividly than any writer who has followed. Inaccurate in many details, 
he yet drew a portrait that was Lincoln. Accurate in most details, Mr. 
Barrett has drawn no portrait at all. 

Moreover, the title is not exact. " Abraham Lincoln and the Battles 
of the Civil War" would describe more justly the contents of the 
book, which gives an elementary account of almost every important 
battle in the war, with most of which Lincoln had nothing to do, and 
gives no idea of the immensely complicated problems, political, military, 
and personal, with which the President was in constant struggle. In 
scope, therefore, as in treatment, the book is commonplace. Nor does 
it have that instinct for evidence which would recommend it to the 
critical sense. It is of the familiar type which receives with awe the testi- 
mony of some reverend individual who once knew somebody who knew 
Lincoln's parents. A sentence like this, for instance, is enough to take 
from one at once any remaining seriousness : " The Captain's bearing and 
his power on this occasion, according to accounts from some of the men 
in after years, impressed them as almost supernaturally grand" (I, 33). Of 
course Mr. Barrett is convinced that Lincoln lived " most happily " with his 
wife until his death — not that it is so very important, historically, whether 
he did or not, but it expresses the attitude of militant decorum which 
characterizes the typical commonplace biography of a great man. The 
treatment of the whole Cameron episode, which is crowded into a very 
brief space, would give a reader as sharp an idea as any part of the book 
of the author's fear of not being respectful, if he should happen to express 
anything with clearness. Of the coarser side of Lincoln's humor Mr. 
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Barrett says : " Nor was there any respect in which his stories or jokes 
were less commendable than those of worthy people in general" (II, 
378). The only place where this attribute of carefully arranged and 
meaningless propriety is for an instant forgotten is when, in treating of 
experiences at the bar, the biographer tells of a fugitive-slave case in 
which Lincoln represented the owner, and observes : "It can hardly be 
supposed that Lincoln was at all disappointed in losing his case. It is a 
relief, however, to have so good a proof — after all that has been told to 
the contrary — that he had no invincible objection to a good client with 
a bad cause " (I, 56). This seems to me a most unfortunate incident to 
seize upon for an attempted first plunge into unfettered thinking, and it 
is recorded here, merely in justice, as the one case observed in two long 
volumes. 

Lincoln was a man peculiarly ill adapted to dull and formal treat- 
ment, and peculiarly inspiring to any American with live thought and 
the zest for life. It is surprising, perhaps, that a biographer with such 
exceptional opportunities should be able to narrate nothing that is ex- 
clusively his own, but it is hardly less surprising that he should have 
been able to tell the well-known circumstances once again, and with 
elaboration, without striking off one page that really reflects anything 
of the moving, swarming scenes in which Lincoln lived, or of his own 
extremely vital personality. 

Norman Hapgood. 

Memoirs of Henry Villard, Journalist and Financier, iSjj—ipoo. 
(Boston and New York : Houghton, Mifflin, and Company. 
1904. Two vols., pp. xi, 393 ; vi, 393.) 

Henry Villard, ni Hilgard, having lived a rather gay life as a Korps 
student at Munich and thus incurred debts that he could not settle, was 
overcome by dread of the paternal wrath, of which he had already had 
much experience, and therefore migrated to America at the age of eight- 
teen. His purpose was to repair his finances and on the basis of this to 
rehabilitate himself with the irate parent. The young man's chief equip- 
ment for his task seems to have been an abysmal ignorance of everything 
that could possibly contribute to a career in this country, beginning with 
the language. Yet forty years later he was able to commit to writing 
these memoirs, which embody the record of an influential participation in 
events, and a familiar intercourse with men whose mark has been most 
deeply impressed on the history not only of America but also of the 
whole civilized world. 

The two volumes now published contain seven books devoted to his 
experiences, first in getting on his feet, as a law-student and general ad- 
venturer in the west, second as a newspaper reporter and correspondent 
in the same region, and third as a very successful war correspondent in 
both east and west during the Civil War. An eighth book covers the 
financial career through which he became so widely known in his later 



